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between them. Out of misunderstanding grows suspicion,
and out of suspicion grows distrust. After aU, nations are
only aggregations of human beings; friendship between
nations is a friendship between individuals, and in friend-
ship there is no place for the seeds of suspicion to germinate.
I do not believe it is possible for those people who are moved
by a feeling of ill-will to us, however clever they may be, to
sow those seeds of suspicion here or in America out of which
distrust grows. And when there is the basis of goodwill,
with a frank exposition of the views of both sides, then
assuredly will be found means of a fair and reasonable
adjustment between the two nations. A great Frenchman
said that no bargain is really a good bargain unless it
pleases both sides. That is true in international affairs.
It is true in all the relations between two great and powerful
countries like America and Great Britain.

" It cannot, of course, be for us to express any views
as to what America should do by us, or how we wish she
should do it. Neither is it, of course, for America to tell
us what we should do or how we should do it. But nations
thoroughly understand that each in its own affairs has to
govern itself according to the declared will of the majority
of the people. America, perhaps against her will, certainly
against her teaching since the days of George Washington,
is finding herself one of the greatest Powers the world has
ever known, and from the lessons of the war she has learned
of the international character of trade, shipping, industry,
finance and all economics, and realizes that a country cannot
exist solely within its own boundaries, but must have
relations with other lands. Of course, I do not mean that
America did not realize that there were necessities of this
kind long before the war. What I do mean is that I believe
America has learned, as we have, better than was known or
understood before, that if bad relations prevail between
different countries, if barriers are set up between them, if
there are revolutions, as in Russia, that all nations feel the
effects, that in the end such a state of things must react
upon the prosperity and consequently upon the wealth and
employment of every land. It is, of course, for America to